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An Oft-forgotten 
People 


|W gto of two great gifts— 
speech and hearing—the deaf 
and dumb miss the joys of human 
companionship and so many of the 
things that make life worth while. 


With the aid of its specially trained staff the 
Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


is bridging the gulf, providing social intercourse 
and friendliness for loneliness and isolation. 


Through its work it is changing depression 
and despair into hope and happy usefulness : 
poverty and unemployment into self-support 
and self-respect. 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Please help the afflicted by sending a gift NOW to Secretary, 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, 


413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Send toFOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


We have over two million volumes 
in stock, including almost all the 
best new, second-hand, and rare 
books on every subject. Our cata- 
logues are free on mentioning your 
interests, and we attend to post- 
orders quickly and efficiently. 
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LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK: 

Editions of ‘ Chevy Chase’ .. .. ... ... 398 
Thomas Southerne: ‘On Poets and Actors 

of Charles II’s reign a 

Kenwood, London (Caenwood) 








Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (‘lelephone: ‘l'emple Bar 7576). 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 


U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 


sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








_ Memorabilia. 


aor Rosebery’s library—as collectors are 
already aware—is to be sold at Sotheby’s 
on the five days June 26 to June 30. It con- 
tains many treasures, besides the two or three 
of quite outstanding importance, such as the 
First Folio or the MS. of Jane Austen’s 
‘Lady Susan.’ On the first day books relat- 
ing to Horses, Horsemanship and Sport will 
be disposed of, and the curious may here note 
a good number of sixteenth-century items; 
for example, ‘the black letter Blundeville, 
‘The foure chiefest Offices belonging to Horse- 
manship ’ (1580); Corte’s ‘Art ot Riding °* 
(1584) ; Clifford’s ‘ The Schoole of Horseman- 
ship’ (first edition, black letter: a rare 


Hymns; Wren’s copy of Dugdale’s ‘ History 
of St. Paul’s’; and the copy of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ presented by Gibbon to Lord Shef- 
field. Perhaps the two books the lover of 


; ; | literature will wish for most, however, are 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 


the first edition of Gray’s ‘Ode on a Dis- 


Sub. | tant Prospect of Eton College,’ and a first 


edition of the Homer printed at Florence 
1488-89, re-assigned now-a-days, after some 
hesitation, to the press of Bernardus Nerlius. 

On the fourth day, besides the first edi- 
tion of Thomas 4 Kempis’ De Imitatione 


| Christi, and the ‘ Endymion ’ in which Keats 
| has written Leigh Hunt’s name, there are, 


book—1585) and Rusé’s ‘ Liber Marescalciae 


Equorum,’ one of the few incunabula in the 
library (not after 1489). Perhaps more con- 
noisseurs will be attracted to the Alken 
items—and more yet to the set of Herring’s 
‘Winners of the St. Leger from 1815.’ 
The second day brings the Jane Austen 
MS.; four poems, holograph MS. by Chat- 


terton; the autograph of Johnson’s last 
prayer; and Wellington’s correspondence 
with Miss Jenkins. From among many 


books with inscriptions, we may mention a 
Greek Testament given by Bolingbroke to 
Pope; a ‘Sandford and Merton’ given to 
Fanny Burney by her father; and the ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ presented to Burney by Bos- 
well. Here is also a copy of Bowyer’s 
‘ Horace ’ given to Byron by C. S. Matthews, 
in which Byron has written a few lines of 
sorrow and affection upon Matthews’s death. 
Among first editions the one which dwarfs 
all the rest is that of the Authorised Version 
of the Bible, in a very fine copy. It should 
be noted, perhaps, that here is also a copy 
of Lady Mary Coke’s ‘ Letters and Journals.’ 

On the third day the first item is the 
Baskerville ‘ Congreve.’ Books with inscrip- 


| W. Marston AcrEs, under 
| Bank of England Picquet,’ 


among numerous others, first editions of 
Newton’s ‘ Principia’; of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
(Disraeli’s copy); of Pascal’s ‘ Provinciales ’ 
and of Pepys’s ‘ Memoires relating to the 
State of the Royal Navy.’ And let us not 
omit Swift’s copy of ‘Les Provinciales ’ 
with his signature in it. 

On the fifth day we reach the First Folio, 
which is to be followed by copies of the Second 
and Third. 


HE Summer number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research 
contains papers signed by names well-known 
to our own readers. Mr. A. FRAncIs 
STEvART writes on the Hepburns as founders 
of ‘the Royal Scots, who are celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of their forma- 
tion this year. 

Dr. J. M. Buttocn gives a bibliography 
of the regiment, concluding with a suggestion 
that there may yet be on the Continent un- 
discovered records of their early years. Mr. 
the title ‘ The 
gives us some 


| lively pages about the measures taken at dif- 


ferent times 'to defend the Bank from attack 
—or rather, threatened attack, for the Bank’s 


| history includes little in the way of actual 


violence. After the Chartist disturbances— 
though these did not touch the Bank—there 
was a feeling that more ought to be done 
in the way of providing permanent defences— 
chiefly in the way of machines upon the roof. 
In 1852 the proposed system had been con:- 
pletely installed, to be reported, ten years 
later, as quite satisfactory but likely, in the 
Gate Porter’s opinion, if the ‘‘ machines ”’ 


| were ‘‘ projected to the full extent,’’ to dis- 
| lodge portions of the defective stonework of 


the coping. The stonework may have been 
repaired, but tthe ‘‘ machines ’’ were never 
used. It is curious to think that they re- 
mained in position till 1924, when the re- 


tions include Cowper’s own copy of the Olney | building of the Bank was begun. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. _ 


EDITIONS OF ‘ CHEVY ‘CHASE.’ 
(See ante p. 381). 


28. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace by the River Tweed in Scot- 
land Together with The fatal Battle between 
Lord Piercy of Northumberland, and his fif- 
teen hundred Archers, and the Earl of 
Douglas, with twenty hundred Scots; in 
which both these Earls, and most of their 
Men were slain. [Block: two archers shoot- 
ing horsemen]. London, Printed and_ Sold 
in Aldermary Church-Yard, near Bow Lane. 

24 pp.; pp. 2-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
Date circa 1760. 

B.M. 1078.h.5(2). 

I do not trace in Plomer, ‘ Dictionary ot 
Booksellers and Printers, 1726-1775,’ any 
printer or publisher of this address. This 
volume lacks an index, but I have twice 
searched the pages. 


29. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace. By The River Tweed, in 
Scotland. Together with The fatal Battle 
between Lord Piercy of Northumberland, and 
his fifteen hundred Archers, and the Earl 
of Douglas with twenty hundred Scots; in 
which both these Earls and most of their 
Men were slain. |Block: two archers shoot- 
ing horsemen]. Printed and Sold at No. 4, 
Aldermary Church Yard, Bow Lane, London. 

Pp. 24; pp. 2-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
Date circa 1770. 

B.M. 1078.h.5(5). 


30. The Unhappy Hunting of Chevy- 
Chase. Between Earl Douglas of Scotland 
and Earl Piercy of England. [| Block: harper 
in tavern]. Belfast: Printed by James 
Magee, 1773. 

Pp. 8. Continuous verse only. 

James Magee: printer in Belfast, 1736-89. 

B.M. 11621.aa.26. 


51. Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, 
Heroic Ballads, etc. In Two Volumes. 
Edinburgh: 1776. 

I. 54. ‘ Chevy Chace.’ 


52. A memorable Song on the lamentable, 
bloody, and unhappy Hunting at Chevy- 
Chace. Between Earl Douglas of Scotland 
and Piercy of England. April 28th, 1776. 

4 cols. Roman letter. On right, two 
poems, Hearts of Oak, and Clout the Cauld- 


ron. ? Edinburgh-printed. 
B.M. 1346.m.7 (26). 
33. The Goldfinch, A Choice Collection of 


| the Most Celebrated Songs, Scots and Eng- 


lish. Edinburgh: 1777. 
‘Chevy Chace,’ pp. 271-278. 


34. Richard Braithwaite. Drunken Bar- 
naby’s Four Journeys to the North of Eng- 
land. In Latin and English Metre. . . 14th 
Edition. London: W. Stuart: 1778, 

Alb-B8a. Lucus Chevinus (Chevy Chase) 
in Latin and English. Bold’s translation. 
Karlier editions do not contain ‘these pieces. 
W. T. Freemantle, ‘ A Bibliography i. Shef- 
field and Vicinity,’ Sheffield, 1911, p. 36, 
states that ‘ Chevy Chase’ appears in Braith 
waite’s ‘ Barnaby’s Journal,’ 1774, with 
‘ Bessy Bell.’ I have not seen this work. 

35. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace, by the River Tweed, in Scot- 
land. Together with the fatal Battle be- 
tween Lord Piercy of Northumberland, and 
his fifteen Hundred Archers, and the Earl 
of Douglas with twenty hundred Scots; in 
which both these Karls and most of their 
Men were slain. [Block: two archers on 
left shooting at horseman on right] rinted 
[sic] end [sic] Sold at No. 4, Aldermary 


Church-Yard, In Bow-Lane, London. 24pp. 
pp. 5-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. Date circa 
1780. 

B.M. 1076. 1. 7(4); Bodley. Douce pp. 
178(17). 


56. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace, By The River Twede, in 
Scotdand [sic]. Together with, The fatal 
Battle between the Lord Piercy of Northum- 
berland, and his fifteen hundred Archers, and 
the Earl of Douglas, with twenty hundred 
Scots; in which both these Earls, and most 
of their Men, were slain. [ Block : ‘two 
archers on left shooting arrows at departing 
— men]. Printed and Sold in Lon- 
aon. 

Pp. 24. pp. 3-15 prose; 
Date circa 1780. 

B.M. 12315. aaa. 7(3). The B.M. cata- 
logue makes this identical with No. 35, but 
it is not. It is, however, by the printer of 


24, 28, 29, 35. 


37. The Vocal Magazine; or, Compleat 
British Songster. London: Harrison: 1781. 
P. 227. Song 846. ‘ Chevy-Chace; an old 
Ballad.’ 


38. The Hunting of Chevy-Chace. [Block] 
Entered according to Order. 8 pp. Verse 


pp. 16-24 verse. 
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Date circa 1781. 
Bodley, 2702. f. 6(3). 

39. The Hunting of Chevy-Chace. | Block 
of Thistle] Entered according to Order. 
8 pp. Verse only. ? Scots printed. Date 
circa 1784. Bodley. Douce 8. 370. 


40. The Unhappy Memorable Song Of the | 
[at end] Tewkes- | 
bury: Printed and Sold by 8. Harward ; Sold | 


Hunting of Chevy-Chase. 


also at his Shops in Glocester [sic] and ’Chel- 
tenham ; where may be had all Sorts of New 
and Old Songs ; 
sale and Retale [sic]. | Likewise the True 
Original Daffy’s Elixir, Bateman’s Drops, 
Scotch Pills, and all other Medicines of 
established reputation, that are advertised 
in the Weekly Papers. 

Samuel Harward: bookseller and printer 
at Tewkesbury, 1760-1809; the first Tewkes- 
bury printer. 

B.M. 11621. c. 1(26). Date circa 1790. 
Continuous verse. ‘ Chevy Chace’ is adver- 
tised among the ‘Old Songs Printed and 
Sold by S. Harward’ on the backs of many 
of his publications. 

41. ‘‘This Song of Chevy Chase with the 
wooden cut at the top was printed by way 
of Explanation to two prints (price £1 11s. 
6d. the pair) representing the Battle of 
Chevy Chase. 

One published June 6, 1791. Dedicated to 
The Duke & Earl of Northumberland. 

The other — Aug.: 20, 1791 — — — — of 
Queensbury & Douer. 

Published by Robert Pollard, Engraver & 
Printseller, Spa Fields, London (No. 15, 
Braynes Row). 

This Song (explanation to ‘the Prints) is 
generally to be got, price 6d., at Wells’s, 
237, High Holborn.”’ 

B.M. Add. MS. 6318. f. 30. A copy of 
‘Chevy Chase’ is included, with music on 
f. 33, and another version of the music on 
f. 34. This MS. is a collection of tracts and 
MSS. on archery, compiled before 1805 (date 
of the last tract). Most items bear dates 
1790-1803. I have not been able to trace 
copies of the prints. 
British Museum Library 
them. 


42. The Northern Garland; or, 
Nightingale: A Matchless 
Famous. Songs. Newcastle: Printed by and 
for Hall and Elliot. mpcexcrir. Licensed 
and entered according to Order. [By J. Rit- 
son]. Rept. 1809. 

P. 3. Song T. The 


does not possess 


Newcastle 
Collection of 


Battle of Otterburn 





,eral Subjects.’ 
Penny Histories, &c. Whole- | 
| 1793. P. xxiv. 


The Print Room of the | 


(near 400 years old.) 
Yt fell abowght the Lamasse tyde, 
Whan husbondes wynne ther haye, . . 

P. 12. Song II. The Hunting of the Cheviat 
(above 300 years old.) 

The Persé ort olf Northombarlonde, 
And a vowe ‘to God mayd he... 

P. 21. Song III. The Hunting in Chevy- 
Chase. 

God prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all; 

43. Rev. John Anketell. ‘ Poems on Sev- 
Dublin: Printed for the 
Author by William Porter, Skinnar Row, 
To My Subscribers. 

In the room of about two thousand lines, 

. I have substituted the Epistle of Yarico 
to Inkle; the Song of Chevy Chase, in English 
and Latin metre; and a few portions of holy 
writ versified ... The poetical beauties of the 
English Song of Chevy Chase, have been so 
unquestionably established by the prince of 
Critics, Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, that it 
would be superlative impudence in me to ex- 
patiate on the merits of it: I shall, therefore, 
add no more ,than that I have connected with 
it a Latin metre version, which I copied out 
of a London edition of a book nearly ninety 
years old; and as I regard it in the light of a 
very curious production, and not generally 
known, I imagine it will prove an acceptable 
treat to many purchasers of my book. 

Pp. 253-263. 

In English Metre. 

Pp. 264-274.  *Chevy Chase.’ 
In Latin Metre. 

Not reprinted in the Boston, U.S.A., edn. 
of 1795. Bold’s Latin translation. Child 
errs in thinking that Anketell made a fresh 
translation. 


B.M. 11641. ce. 6. 


44. Roach’s ‘ Beauties of the Poets.’ No. 
xx. ‘The Hunting of Chevy Chase.’ A 
Summer Evening Meditation by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. ‘The History of John Gilpin,’ by 
Mr. Cowper. Various Pieces by Dean Swift, 
&c. &e. London. Printed by & for J. Roach 
at the Britannia Printing Office, Woburn 
Street New Drury Theatre Royal, ” March 1, 
1795. Pp. 1-11." ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 

B.M. 11601. e. 23. 


45. | Within rules]. The Famous History 
of Chevy Chase, By the River Tweed, in 
Scotland; Together with the fatal Battle 
between Lord Piercy of Northumberland and 
his fifteen hundred Archers, and the Earl 
Douglas, with twenty hundred Scots; in 
which both these Earls, and most of their 
Men, were slain. [Oval block] Lincoln: 
Printed by Drury, opposite the Bank. 1795, 

Pp. 24, pp. 3-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 


‘ Chevy Chase.’ A Song. 


A Song. 
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B.M. 1078. h. 5(4). 

46. The Hunting of Chevy Chace. Printed 
and sold by J. Grundy, Friars Street, Wor- 
cester. 5 cols. Roman letter. Date circa 
1800. 

B.M. 1876. f. 1(208). 


47. | Vicesimus Knox] ‘ Elegant Extracts 


or Useful and Entertaining Passages in 
Verse.’ London; 1801. 2 vols (4 books). ii. | 


904-6. No. 102. Ballad ‘ The Hunting in 
Chevy-Chase.’ 

48. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy Chace, By the River Tweed in 
Scotland, Together with the fatal battle be- 
tween Lord Piercy of Northumberland, and 
his fifteen hundred archers, and the Ear! of 
Douglas, with twenty hundred Scots, in 
which both these Earls and most of their 
men were slain. [Block: Horse walking to 
left, not prancing as in other copies printed 
for Pitts] Printed for and sold by J. 
Pitts. 14, Great St. Andrew Street, Seven 
Dials, Jennings Water-Lane. 

Pp. 24. pp. 3-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
Date circa 1805. Two publishers are indi- 
cated, J. Pitts ana Jennings. 

B.M. 1076. 1(12) ; 1078. h. 5(3). 


49. The Unhappy memorable Song 6f [sic] 
[Block: Officer with Jacobean soldiers 
marching] The Hunting of Chevy-Chace, 
Sold at No. 42, Long Lane. 5 cols. Roman 
letter. Date circa 1810. J. Evans _pub- 
lished at 41, Long Lane, West Smithfield : 
T. Evans published at 79 Long Lane; How- 
ard and Evans published at 42 Long Lane. 
See No. 51, and Harvard 753, 754 (at end). 

B.M. 1876. e. 1(30): B.K.S. 3. h. 6. (vol. 
ii. 170). 

50. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy Chace, By The River Tweed, in 
Scotland. Together with the fatal battle 
between Lord Piercy of Northumbland 
[sic], and his fifteen hundred archers, and 
the Earl of Douglas, with twenty hundred 
Scots, in which both these Earls and most 
of their men were slain. [Block: horse 
prancing] Printed and sold by J. Pitts, 14, 
Great St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials. 

Pp. 24. pp. 3-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
Date cirea 1810. B.M. 12331. i. 7(14) 
(defective, pages bound in incorrect order). 


51. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace, By the River Tweed in 
Scotland, Together with the fatal battle be- 
tween Lord Piercy of Northumberland, And 
his fifteen hundred archers, and the Earl of 


|} men were slain. 





| sellers. 


Douglas, with twenty hundred Scots, in 
which both these Earls, and most of their 
[Block: two archers on 
right, one shooting at deer bounding over 
hill to left] T. Evans, Printer, 79 Long-Lane, 
(At end) Printed and sold by T. Evans, 79, 
Long-Lane West Smithfield. Pp. 24, pp. 3-15 
prose; pp. 16-24 verse. Date circa 1810. 
B.M. 12410. aa. 35(1). 


52. An Excellent old Ballad Describing the 


| Woeful Hunting on Chevy-Chace, And The 


Bloody Fight between Earl Piercy and Earl 
Douglas [Block: two  eighteenth-century 
officers duelling] Printed for the Book 
B.M. 1078. k. 27(7) defective, 


| having six pp. only, ending ‘a full cloth 


| yard and more!’’ 


Probably published with- 


out the usual prose account at the beginning. 


? Scots printed, circa 1810. 


53. The famous and Memorable History 
of the Battle of Chevy-Chace, Between Earl 
Piercy, with fifteen hundred English, and 
Earl Douglas, with two thousand Scots; in 
which both these Earls, and most of their 
men were slain. To which is added, An 
old Ballad on the same Subject. Embellished 
with beautiful Engravings of the most re- 


_markable Incidents in this important 
History. [Block, by Bewick, eighteenth- 
century huntsman following hounds] M. 


Angus and Son, Printers, Newcastle. Where 


|is always kept on Sale, a choice and exten- 


| Bewick Collector,’ p. 88. 


|at Chevychase, in 


sive Assortment of Histories, Songs, Chil- 


|dren’s Story Books, School Books, etc., ete. 


Pp. 24. pp. 3-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
The block by Bewick is reproduced in ‘ The 
Date circa 1815. 
B.M. 1078. i. 19(4). 


54. Douglas & Piercy: or, the Hunting 
Prose and Verse. A 
Memorable Battle fought by Earls Douglas 
and Piercy: in which, about Fourteen hun- 
dred Scotsmen, and near Two thousand 
Englishmen, were slain in one day. [Block] 
Falkirk: Printed by T. Johnston, 1815. 
Pp. 24. pp. 2-15 prose [not usual account]: 
pp. 16-24 The Hunting of Chevychase. An 
Ancient Heroic Ballad. The text of the 
ballad is slightly altered in some places. It 
begins 
All happiness attend our King 
our nation, one and all: 
A woeful hunting once there did 
in Chevychase befal! 


B.M. 1078. i. 24(17). 


55. The Hunting of Chevy-Chace. <A Scots 
Ballad [Block: deer galloping to left] Kil- 
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in marnock: Printed for the Booksellers. Pp. | eighteenth-century gentlemen duelling | Stir 
iP 8. Verse only. Date circa 1820. | ling: Printed by W. Macnie. Pp. 8. 
on B.M. 1076. 1. 23(9). | Verse only. Date circa 1820. Despite the 
er 56. ‘Chevy-Chase, A Ballad, in Latin | we hat a 
Ie, Verse, By Henry Bold. Accompanied by The or a ; 
ere are ; : Dovucias Hamer. 
9, Original English Text.’ London: Printed To be concluded) 
15 by Henry Bryer, Bridge-Street, Blackfriars. ( sehen) 5 
10. 1818. 200 copies for private distribution Se 
‘i only. aaa acai THOMAS SOUTHERNE AND ‘ON 
=e 57. Chevy Chase; a Poem—Idem Latine 
” Redditum. © Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- THE POETS AND ACTORS IN 
ar zine. Vol. vi. October 1819-March 1820. id , 
ry Bp. 100001. Vel. vii. Apell-Hept. 1800 pp. | ‘ ae eo eee 
ok. 323-329. Translation, not of ‘Chevy Chase,’ | [N February 1745 there appeared in the 
~ but of ‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ begin- Gentleman’s Magazine a set of verses ‘ To 
) ning Mrs. Syprtta, on her acting the Goddess ot 
th- , Persaeus ex Northumbria Dullness!, and persuading her to attempt 
ng. t Vovebat, Diis iratis, Melantha in Dryden’s Marr. Alamode.’ 
V a This was printed over the signature ‘‘ 8.G.”’ 
ory Simed “ O.P." 1D Willi. Mavi ' and concluded with a number of references tu 
arl igne +e Vr. Willlam Maginn Of | actresses of the Restoration. It was imme- 
nd Te 1793-1842, for whose career vide the | diately followed by a prose article addressed 
i WIND. “‘To 8.G. on the foregoing,’’ the introductory 
in fo) ’ . 
eir 58. The Unhappy Hunting of Chevy | paragraph of which gives the circumstaaces 
An Chace, Between Earl Douglas of Scotland, | of its composition :— 
1ed and Karl Piercy, of England. [At end] You do the old man very great honour, and 
re- Dublin: Sold at the Wholesale and Retail | flatter him most agreeably, by desiring his 
ant Book Warehouse, 3, Mary Street. Pp. 8. | opinion concerning your composition.—Be you 
th- verse only. In 8-line stanzas Date circa | displeased or not, I have transmitted it to 
1820 = ree honest Sylvanus Urban, with this letter of my 
M. : own by way of commentary, to take its chance 
ere B.M. 11622. de. 15(26). in the world under the title of une piéce fugi- 
en- 50. The History of the Famous and tive-—Tho’ misfortunes, joined with my own 
nil- M : able Batt] y Cire Ses T choice, have greatly abated the taste which I 
| semorable battle on Chevy-Chace.. . ° | once had for poetry (alas! ’tis now full sixty 
: which 1S added An old Ballad on the same years since I bade adieu to the muses) yet let me 
se. subject. Edinburgh: Printed for the Book- | profess (vanity being a little pardonable in 
The sellers. No. IX. Pp. 24. pp. 3-12 prose: {what Will. Davenant calls talkative old age,) 
15. pp. 13-24 verse Date circa 1820. Bodley, that the wits and poets usually esteem’d me 
Do: «PP 165 8 : ~* | a notable young fellow.—I am now in my 87th 
; <sieisialalie (8). year; and tho’ my memory fails as to things 
ing 60. Chevy Chase. A Song in English | of yesterday, yet I remember the bards and 
A a. ta Vek So Biahiin or theatres of Charles the second’s reign, (even 
las Tae! ms ted D t Se 1820 the comedy you allude to, at its first appear- 
a imerick prinved. ate circa : ance,) as well as you can recollect anything 
sal B.M. 11622. b. 43(25). concerning ye present poets, or theatres. 
ck} 61. The Battle of Chevy-Chace. An The running-title of the article is ‘On the 
15, Excellent Old Ballad. [Block: archer | Poets and Actors in King Charles II’s 
t]: drawing bow to shoot at butts] Edinburgh: | Reign’: it is important and well-known for 
ie [imprint cropped] Pp. 8. Verse only. Date | its several biographical details concerning 
the circa 1820. | Dryden, Settle, Otway and Lee, and the de- 
It B.M. 1078. k. 4(22). | gree of credibility which we can allow its 
62. The Hunting of Chevy-Chace. A material is clearly dependent on the identifi- 
Scots Ballad. Containing an interesting — of author. hin Grice it] 
Account of a bloody fray fought between nina an ek to me Laoag me Ben 
Percy of Northumberland with 2000 English | /7Y°°?: the writer gives the following de- 
and the gallant Duke of Douglas with 1500 | t#ils concerning Settle and Otway :— 
brave Scots; in which the latter kept the |~ 4 hic wae a character in “The Temol : 
: , a ‘ | 1 This was a character in ‘The Temple of 
cots field, and the English rode off with only Dullness,’ a new opera (with music by Arne) 
rit: fifty-five out of two thousand! [Block: two ' produced at Drury Lane on Jan. 17, 1745. 
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He [Settle] run away from Oxford with the | theatre at the date of the production, and 


players at an act, as Utway did the same year 
1674.—You’ll be glad to know any trifling cir- 
cumstance concerning Otway. His person was 
of the middle size, about 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, inclinable to fatness. He had a 
thoughtful speaking eye, and that was all. He 
gave himself up early to drinking, and like the 
unhappy wits of that age passed his days be- 
tween rioting, and fasting, ranting jollity, and 


| if he had seen it? 


abject penitence, carousing one week with Ld | 
Pl....th, and then starving a month in low com- | 


pany at an ale-house on Tower-hill. 

We must note, too, the conclusion of the 
reference to Lee :— 

He was so esteemed and beloved, that before 
his misfortune we always called him honest 
Nat, and afterwards poor Nat. 

The writer proceeds to marvel at 
the splendour of the first performance 
of ‘Marriage a la Mode,’ and_ ex- 
presses the hope that Cibber will produce a 
history of the stage from Shakespeare’s time, 
or at least from the Restoration, to 1690. He 
praises Cibber’s account of the actors and 
actresses of his own time, and expresses a 
great curiosity concerning the exact state of 
the theatre in the years 1660-1670. He him- 
self knows nothing of that period, but has 
prepared a list of actors and actresses from 
1670 to 1682, ‘‘ as came within my narrow 
compass of knowledge.’’ The article is signed 
Wee 2 


what could be more natural than that 
‘“W. G.’’ should refer to the production as 
One may note, moreover, 
that this reference is extraordinarily vague: 
we are told that the play ‘‘ made its first ap- 
pearance with extraordinary lustre’”’ and 
that ‘‘S.G.’? had “‘ seen no such acting, no 
not in any degree, since,’’ but this scarcely 
reveals first-hand information. Lastly, there 
is the objection that Southerne had not aban- 


| doned the muses sixty years before: this is 


certainly a more difficult obstable to sur- 
mount, but the statement in the article may 
be merely an attempt to preserve the writer’s 
anonymity. 

Even if there were no direct evidence in 
favour of Southerne’s authorship, one would 
be inclined to attribute the article to him. 
If he were not the writer, one would have 
to assume the existence in 1745 of a man 
whose age was practically identical with that 
of Southerne and who had mingled with Dry- 
den and his fellows on exactly those terms of 
intimacy which Southerne enjoyed. There are, 
however, two small pieces of evidence which 
render the suggestion of his authorship more 
easily acceptable. The following passage is 
printed in William Cooke’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Samuel Foote’ (published 1805; vol. i., pp. 


| 137-8) :— 


and Sylvanus Urban has added a | 


note: ‘ We hope our benefactor will gratify | 


the publick with this list next month.”’ 


Malone (‘ Life of Dryden,’ p. 469, note 3) | 


mentions that this article ‘‘ has been thought 


to be written by Southerne,’’ and proceeds to | 


give the reasons why it should not be attri- 
buted to him: it is signed ‘‘ W.G.”’ South- 
erne was a thirteen-year-old Dublin school- 
boy when ‘ Marriage & la Mode’ was first 
produced, and he had certainly not bidden 
adieu to the muses sixty years before 1745. 
The first objection is of little importance: 
in early eighteenth-century periodical litera- 
ture, anonymity was the rule rather than the 
exception, and Southerne was quite capable 
of signing himself ‘“‘W.G.’’ It must be 
admitted that he can scarcely have seen the 
first production of ‘ Marriage & la Mode, 
but ‘there is some reason to disbelieve the sec- 


tion of the article ‘that refers to that pro- | 


duction. The writer, whoever he was, could 
not have been more than fourteen years old 
at the time, and was ‘therefore not likely to 
have seen and remembered the first appear- 
ance of the play. “‘S. G.,”’ 


Otway. 

The history of this justly celebrated but un- 
fortunate man, is too well known to need a 
general description in this miscellany; but the 
following curious particulars (supposed to be 
the memoranda of Southern, a contemporary 
dramatic writer) must not be omitted :— 

“Otway, and Elkanah Settle (the antagonist 


| of Dryden, and last of the city poets), ran 


away from Oxford together, with a company 
of strolling players. Otway went to Christ 
church in 1669, and performed a part in the 
play of The Jealous Bridegroom in 1671-2. 
“In his person he was of the middle size, 


| about five feet seven inches high, and inclinable 


the writer of | 


the verses, had asked for an account of the | 


to fatness. He had a thoughtful expressive eye, 
and that was all. He gave himself up very 
early to drinking; and, like the generality of 
the unhappy wits of that age, passed his days 
between rioting and fasting, ranting and 
jollity, profligacy and penitence; carousing a 
week with Lord Plymouth, and then starving 
a month in low company. He lodged in an 
obscure ale-house on Tower-hill, where he died 
in great distress.” 


This is clearly a slightly different version 
of the account of Otway and Settle in the 
1745 article. Very probably Cooke is quot- 
ing from the article itself, and is therefore 
testifying to a strong eighteenth-century 
tradition that Southerne was its author. It 
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may be noted, however, that the es 
to Otway’ s entrance into Christ Church, to 
his part in ‘The Jealous Bridegroom,’ 
to his death are introduced, that the various 
statements are given in the same sequence 
as in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but with 
several divergences in the wording, and that 
—in spite of these alterations—Cooke attri- 
butes the whole to Southerne and places it 
in inverted commas. It seems at least pos- 
sible that in some other place Southerne gave 
a description of his two fellow-dramatists 
which agreed remarkably with that in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745. 

Further, in the verses ‘On the Death of 
Mr. Southern’ printed in the London Even- 
ing Post and in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
shortly after his death, there are a reference 
to “ poor Nat’’ and a footnote on this: 

Nat Lee Mr. Southern, in a letter pub- 
lished a few years ago, gives him this epithet, 
and says, it was bestow’d on him by all his 
friends after he had the misfortune of losing 
his senses 
This cannot be regarded as other than a de- 
finite contemporary attribution to Southerne 
of the 1745 article. 

One further connection between the writer 
of the article and Southerne may be noted. 
The writer asserts that, though his memory 
“fails as to things of yesterday,’’ he remem- 
bers very well the theatrical circumstances 
of his youth. This is exactly what we should 
expect of Southerne. In September, 1737, 
Gray tells us that the dramatist ‘‘ has almost 
wholly lost his memory ”’ (‘ The Works of 
Thomas Gray ’ (ed. Mason), 1807, vol. i 
156), and in March, 1741, the Ear] of Orrery 
describes Southerne as ‘“‘ more inquisitive, 
more hungry and more forgetfull ’’ than ever 
(‘The Orrery Papers,’ 1903, vol. i. p. 246). 
Yet in November of the year of Gray’s com- 
ment, Southerne had sent a full and clearly 
written account of his early career to Dr. 
Rawlinson (Malone’s ‘ Life of Dryden,’ p. 
175, note 1), and exactly a year later Orrery 
wrote thus of him: 


Whilst we staid at London we had him 
every Day at our Table. He was in Love 
with Lady Orrery, or at least, with her 


Dinners. _ He even admired her Music, tho’ 
he is deaf, and repeated so much of his plays 
to her that e became deaf also.— (‘The Orrery 
Papers,’ vol. ii, p. 151) 

Ratkuvnsts failing memory as to things 
of yesterday may well have been obvious, but 
Lady Orrery seems ‘to have had occasion to 
realise his fondness for dwelling on the far- 
away glories of his youth. 


CLIFFORD LEFCH. 


‘and | 


' found in the histories of Stow, 


CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER : 
LOST MEMORIALS.. 
(See ante p. 239). 


HERE were memorials within the Broad- 
way Chapel. At the time of its demoli- 
tion in 1842 it would appear from notes 
contributed to the Parish Magazine in 
November, 1892, by the Rev. Pomfrett Wad- 
dington, then a curate at Christ Church, 
that ‘‘the wall tablets were removed to a 
mason’s yard in Great Smith Street when the 
Chapel was pulled down. . . . Careful draw- 
ings of the more elaborate ones are still 
preserved in the vestry.’’ I regret to say 
that the Church authorities have now no 
knowledge of those drawings, ‘though of their 
importance as the memorials have disap- 
peared, there can be no question. There was 
at that time a monumental mason’s business 
in Great Smith Street belonging to Henry 
Poole, who was also Master Mason to West- 
minster Abbey. The Abbey’s control over St. 
Margaret’s Church and its dependency, the 
Broadway Chapel, was not relinquished until 
1841. Did the discarded monuments go to 
Poole’s yard? For the failure to instal them 
in the new church that was erected in 1843 
to the design of Ambrose Poynter, or other- 
wise to preserve them, the church authorities 
must bear the blame. Happily, some inscrip- 
tions and coats-of-arms up to the date of 1677 
are recorded in Lansdowne MS. 878 in the 


British Museum, and these I transcribe 
below, adding a few notes of my own. 
Certain of the names and dates are to be 


Seymour, and 
Allen, but they do not copy the inscriptions 
or the arms. The arms are not illustrated 
in the MS. 


1. A comely monument of white and black 
marble on the north side, with these Arms, 
viz.—_Quarterly : 1 & 6, sab. a chevron engr. bet. 
3 swans heads erased argent. 2nd. Or. on a 
chev. bet. 3 hoars_ pass. ‘sab. 3 roses argent. 
3rd. Sab. a horse head coped argent. 4th. B 
in a chev. arg, 3 mullets sab. 5th. Vt. a cross 
bet. 4 hinds heads coped or. Crest on a torce 
arg. & sab. ... erased or. 

And this epitaph: 

Here lye the bodyes of JANe, CATHERINE, and 
Pr se the three daughters of Hugh and 

Catherine Squire: whereof the first dyed at 
six, the second at one and the third at two 
years old 

Quarum immaturam mortem maestus Pater 

sic deplet. 

Gulieimo etiam filio moriente unica aetat 9°. 


There are two verses dated 20 May, 1674. 
and 20 May, 1677, which are copied by Sey- 
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mour. Hugh Squire (d. 1709) left three 
tenements in St. Martin’s-le-Grand to his 
executors for yearly charitable payments in 
Westminster, but the charity is lost. See 
John Edw ard Smith’s ‘The Parochial 
Charities of Westminster ’ (1890). 


2. A fair table against a pillar on the north 
side, with these Arms, viz.—Quarterly : Ist. and 
4th. Argent 2 bars engr. gules, on the upper- 
most 2 ‘martlets, on the nethermost 2 escallop 
shells all or. in a canton B. dexter hand 
coped at the wrist in bend Pr ere of the 
field. 2nd, and 38rd. Gules a chevron bet. 3 
mullets, or. 

And this epitaph (2), viz.— 

Near to this place resteth .. . the body of 
Mrs, Anne Tout, the only daughter of Thomas 
Tout, esq., a member of the present Parlia- 
ment... Obiit 21 June, 1646. 


3. Another fair table against a pillar on the 
same north side with these Arms, viz.—Vert 
a lyon rampart argent, impaling or three mul- 
lets in fess bet. three lyons heads erased all 





gules. Crest on an helm sine torce a dexter 
hand eras, couped, gules, mantling ostrich 





feathers of diverse colours, viz. arg. or, vt, pur- 
pure, and gules, alternately, and this epitaph 
(8), viz.— 

Near to this place lyeth buried the body of 
Margaretr and ArcHIBALD LAMONT, wife and son 
to Archibald Lamont, son to Sir James Lamont 
of Inverin in Scotland. His wife died 29 | 
Novemb., 1675, and the son Sept., 1674. 


4. Another fair table against a pillar on the | 
south side with these Arms. viz.— 

Argent on a chevron bet. three griffons pas- 
sant sable a cressant diff. of the first. Impal- 
ing, parted per bend gules and or a griffon | 
sergreant countercharged within a_ bordure | 

varry arg. and B. crest on a torce arg, and 
sab, a griffon passant of the last. And this | 
epitaph (4), viz.— | 

Near this place lyeth interred the body of | 
Wim Fincn, esq., Captain of the Yorke 
friggat, killed in His Majesties Service at sea 
in an engagement against the Hollander on 28 
aside 1673, in the 56th year of his age. 


Another table against a pillar on the north 
side with these Arms, viz.— 

Argent, three annulets, one encompassing 
the other B. (I suppose here is a mistake of 
the painter, quaere if not a water-gorge for 
annulets). And this epitaph (5), viz.— 

Near to this place lyeth the body of ANNE 
Gorges, daughter of John Gorges, esq. She 
died 11th day December. 1655. 


6. A gravestone of black marble in the chan- 
cel, with these Arms, viz.—A lyon rampant, 
and a cheife. And this epitaph (6), viz.— 

Here lyeth the body of THomas Russet, esq., 
who departed this life 20th June, 1674. Mary 
Russe.t, his daughter, dyed 23rd May, 1671. 

7. Another gravestone of black at the! 
lower end of the C hapel with these Arms, viz.— 
A chevron bet. two boars heads erected and | 





erased in chiefe and a bugle horn sine strings 
inbase. roger three bars wavy. And this 
epitaph (7), 

Here lyeth bom body of S1prLLa, wife to Thomas 
BromFiELp, who departed this life January 31, 
1664, aged 80 years. 


8. In the great south window over the sun- 
dyall are these Arms, Viz.—In the midst, quar- 
terly 2nd. and 4th. or a chevron bet. three leo- 
pards heads sab. with the Arms of Ulster in 
the first. 2nd. and 8rd. ermine on a fess cot- 
tised sab, three cressants or. crest out of a 
ducal crown or, an eagle displayed gules. On 
one side. The first only without the Arms of 
Ulster, but with a mullet difference on the 
chevron. Impaling the second. On the other 
side. The first two quarterly. Impaling gules 
on a bend arg. three treyfoyls sliped vert. 
And this: Deo, et huic sacello; Gutietmus 
Wueter, miles, & Baronettus hance fenestram 
consecravit. Anno Domini 1649. 


9. In a fair table against a pillar on the north 
side of this chapel are these Arms, viz.—Arg. 
three pallets g. on a carton or a rose within a 
bordure of Scotland all gules. Impaling B. an 
armed hand and a vine prop holding a torch 
arg. flaming gules, all ensigned with an Earles 
coronet and supported by two goats arg, armed 
and unguled or, collered with part or a tres- 
sure flory counter flory gules. 

The first of these Arms is on a gravestone 
ithenh any inscription at the upper end of 
the south aisle, vizi—An eagle with two heads. 
Impaling a chevron bet. three spears heads. 

The second in the lozenge are depicted on a 

table placed against a pillar on the north side, 
viz. b. a griffon sergreant or. Impaling ona 
cheife gules three lyons rampant or. 

The third is a table of Arms against a pillar 
on the same north side but more towards the 
east, viz.—Argent a lyon rampant and cheife 


| sab. 


Vide Russell epitaph 6. 

11. On a small stone placed in the south side 
of the churchyard wall is the image of a child 
carved, much defaced. and the inscription 
searce legible, which runs thus: 

Epitaph (8), viz.— 
Three years brought me to the tomb 
Let an Infant tell thee (man) 
That this life is but a span 
Use it so that thou mavy’st be 
Happy in the next with me. 

Rosert Hix, only son of Walter Huu, de- 
ceased, and cf Katharine, his wife, surviving. 
He dyed Feb. 19, 1641. 

12. On a white marble stone in the cemetery 
by the north-west of the church are these Arms, 


viz.—Per hend two treyfoyls sliped, and this 
epitaph (9), viz.— 
Eliz.) a ae Obiit 12 Avgust, 1656. 
Jane | okhurst  Obiit 22 March. 1661. 


Snub hoe saxo conduntur 
dolicid matris gaudia, 
fuit natu prior, 
vixit. 


corpora quondam 
cara Patris. Elizabetha 
altera Jane quatuor hee annos 
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the following names from memorials erected 
at dates later than those recorded in the 
above MS. 
took these names from the drawings he re- 
ferred to which cannot now be found :— 

WiLtiAmM WALTER GirraRD, d. 1801. 

Rev. George Ince, M.A. Eight years 
Minister of the church. D. 1740. 

Rev. Patrick Moors, Principal of the 
National Society’s Training School, Canon 
Row. 
church. 

Mrs. ExizaperH Squire. No date. A 
large monument on north side of east win- 
dow. 


Captain W1tL1am Taytor. D. 1735. Aged 


D. 1848. Grave under south wall of 


96. Left upwards of £1,500 among different | 


Westminster charities. 

Tuomas TENBERT. ‘‘ Erected by the Com- 
mittee of the Westminster Charity Schools,’ 
1831. 

James Tucker. ‘‘ Chartarum et Monu- 
menti: Nem: Spectanti: Custos et Librar:”’ 
1795. 

JosEpH WARING, of this parish, Brewer. 
D. 1775. 

The memorial to Giffard is the only one 
preserved in Christ Church of those tha! 
were in the Old Chapel. It will be found 
over the entrance to the vestry at 'the west 
end of the north aisle. It is a well designed 
memorial, in good condition, and bears an 
illustration carved in relief of St. Paul’s 
School, and this inscription : 


“Nearly beneath this tablet are deposited 
the remains of William Walter Giffard who 
expired May TVth. MDCCCI in the xviii year of 
his age. His talents were naturally brilliant 
and vigorous and improved by his own un- 
wearied application had enabled him to make 
in classic, in scientific and in general learning, 
a proficiency far heyond his years, but more 
conspicuously for moral than intellectual worth 
he united the most pleasing and endearing 
manners with principles the most amiable and 
unsullied. While thus attaining those accom- 
plishments that adorn the scholar and eulti- 
vating those qualities that dignify the man 
he was prematurely hurried from the stage 
of life to the inexpressible regret of all who 
knew him. As a mark of esteem for such dis- 
tinguished merit the Scholars of St. Paul’s 
School have erected this memorial to a Monitor 
whom they respected and a friend whom they 
sincerely loved. 

Quid si lethali torpent tibi membra sopore/ 
Si te mors oculis abstulit ante diem/Inviolata 
tamen remanet tua dulcis imazo/Cordibus ac 
nostris usque superstes eris. : 

J. Kendrick, fecit. W. Sharpe, scrip.” 


G. W. WricHrT. 


| 


| liness suggests 
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I can only conjecture that he | 
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BLAKE, c. 1670.—In his Catalogue 31, 
Wright Howes, bookseller, of Chicago, makes 
an interesting suggestion in connection with 
a copy of ‘ Silver Drops, or Serious Things,’ 
by William blake, London, (1670 or later)— 
a work that was used as a circular for patrons 
of his Highgate Orphan School. The text 
of the title-page, filled with butterflies and 
facing an engraving of Time with his sickle, 
bears the words: 

Time drops Pearles from his Golden Wings 

- wee, for Butterflyes, hazard God, Christ, 
Heaven’s joyes, our immortal  soules, to 
Kternity, and all for nothing, for nothing. 
Call Time againe, Call ‘Time againe, cryed a 
great Lady, when it was too late. Prize it, 
therefore, as ye greatest Jewel in Ye World. 

Says Mr. Howes: ‘‘ Blake’s bizarre jumble 
of obscure erudition, and utter lack of world- 
a possible blood relationship 


| with the genius of the same name who flour- 
| ished over a hundred years later.’’ 





The painters’ genealogy has never been 
worked out satisfactorily, I believe, the story 
of Irish origin having been widely doubted. 
But even if there was no blood connection, 
supposing that he met with ‘ Silver Drops,’ 
might it not at least have made a strong 
impression on him? The identity of name, 
too, might be expected to impress the mystic 
painter. Moreover, people, as_ butterflies 
occur in his illustrations. 

OLYBRIUS. 


HE RULE OF THE ROAD.—Just over a 

century ago, James Bisset, bookseller and 

poet, of the fashionable spa of Leamington, 
penned these lines : 

The system of Driving is a paradox quite— 

If you keep to the Left you are sure to 

go Right 

But in -riding or driving, as passing along 

If you go to the Right you are sure to go 

V rong. 

Britain is now almost the sole remaining 
country where one keeps to the left on land, 
and moves craft to the right when one is on 
the water. 

Wo. JAGGaRD. 


WOMAN ORGANIST (1753).—I find the 
following in Read’s Weekly Journal, 
May 26, 1753: 

Saturday morning, Mr. Gregg, an eminent 
Teaman in Tower Street, was married to Miss 
Mary Worgan, who was very lately chosen 
Organist of St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 


W. J. P. Wricur. 
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Readers’ Queries. 

RUMCLOG FIGHT, 1679.—In the letter 

written at Glasgow, Sunday evening, 
June 1, by Capt. J. Graham of Claverhouse, 
to the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, 
printed in a note to ‘ Old Mortality,’ and re- 
produced in facsimile in ‘ The Scots Army, 
1661-1688,’ C. Dalton 1909, p. 46, the writer 
reports that the first fire they gave ‘‘ brought 
down the Coronet Mr. Clafford and Captain 
Bleith.’’ Have these two officers been identi- 
fied? Neither name appears in the Scots 
lists; nor in ‘ English Army Lists 1661-1714,’ 
C. Dalton. Claverhouse’s force consisted of 
his New Troop of Horse commissioned 27 
Sept., 1678, with two independent companies 
or troops of Dragoons, commissioned 21 May, 
1678, and, possible, some additional volun- 
teers. 

Robert Graham, a kinsman of Claverhouse, 
was Coronet of his troop, and was slain at 
Drumclog by a musket-shot from a miller’s 
son, so it is possible he was mentioned under 
the name of his birth-place or property, 
which may have been Crawford, or some form 
of that name; but I cannot find any likely 
association. 

Then as regards Captain Bleith, he may 
have been brought down by his horse being 
killed under him, and not have been slain. 
The.Captains of the two Dragoon companics 
were John Strachan and John Inglis. 
Another letter in facsimile in ‘ The Scots 
Army,’ from Lord Rosse, tells how he rode 
out from Glasgow that evening, and dis- 
covered a party marching to Glasgow, whom 
he made up to, but found it to be ‘‘ Claverse 
and Captain Ingills ”’ ; this, therefore, leaves 
only Capt. Strachan to be accounted for ; the 
third Company of Dragoons, under Capt. 
Francis Stuart of Coldingham, had remained 
in Glasgow. Claverhouse described himself 
as so wearied, and so sleepy that he had writ- 
ten very confusedly; certainly the spelling 
confirms this; thus he may have mentioned 
this Captain forgetfully; or, again, have 
given some form of a territorial cognomen. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


“« A SPIRED.’’—Conrad, in ‘ The Inn of the 

Two Witches,’ uses this word in the 
sense of ‘‘ snuffed up ’”’: ‘‘ Aspired an im- 
mense quantity of snuff out of the hollow 
of his palm.’’ The use is not sanctioned by 
the ‘N.E.D.’ Can it be a blunder? 
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MBS. JANE SHORE’S HUSBAND.—Was 

he William or Matthew? According to 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ he was William. Chaffer, in 
his Gilda Aurifabrorum, says he was 
Matthew. Hilton Price, in his ‘ Hand Book 
of London Bankers’ (enlarged edition, 1891) 
agreed with Chaffer, but when he published 
his ‘ Signs of Old Lombard Street’ (1902) 
he seems to have been convinced that Wil- 
liam was the man. 

Were there two Lombard Street goldsmiths 
named Shore, both working about 1460-1480, 
one at No. 68, the Grasshopper, and the other 
at No. 43, the Three Crowns? 

Jackson, in his ‘ English Goldsmiths,’ re- 
cords Matthew only but, other than the date 
1480, he gives no further details. 

A correspondent in ‘ N. and Q.’ 9 S. iii. 
445, states that Jane Shore’s husband lived 
at No. 43, but omits to mention his Christian 
name. 

Beaconsfield. AMBROSE HEAL. 

E PELLEY OF GUERNSEY.—Can any 

reader give me information about the Le 
Pelley family of Guernsey, members of which 
were Seigneurs of Sark from 1730 (Mrs, Le 
Pelley, née Le Gros) to 1852 (Peter Carey Le 
Pelley)? I know the names and dates of the 
different Seigneurs but nothing of ‘their mar- 
riages (except Ernest Le Pelley, m. Amelia 
Carey) or of younger sons who did not inherit. 
I should be particularly grateful for any in- 
formation about ‘the family before 1730; and 
also for the date of the grant of arms. 

What connection were : 

(1) Peter Pelley, esq. (m. Collette Le Mar- 
chant, née Gosselin, who died 1621), 

(2) Hellier Le Pelley, jurat, whose daugh- 
ter, Mary, m. Nicholas Gosselin 1626. 

(3) ‘‘ Mary, heiress of John Le Pelley, 
Seigneur of Sark,’? who m. John Tupper in 
the sixteenth century (p. 302 of Supp. to 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Geniry’). Surely there is 
some mistake here ? 

(4) Nichoias Le Pelley (born in the eight- 
eenth century and still living in 1830; father 
of Peter Le Pelley of Guernsey) ? 


K. B. 
USANNA COLLETT, SISTER OF 
NICHOLAS FERRAR: CORRES- 


PONDENCE WANTED.—I wonder whether 
any reader could inform me of the present 
whereabouts of a collection of letters written 
by members of the family of Susanna Collett, 
sister to Nicholas Ferrar, between 1600 and 
1645? I find that about 1855 they were in 
the possession of Samuel Buckle, Esq., of 
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Leamington (Appendix to the ‘Life of N. 
Ferrar’ in vol. ii. of J. E. B. Mayor’s 
‘Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century,’ p. 
292). 

KATHLEEN I. Barratrv. 


WALTER STAPLETON, ob. 1781. — Is 
there anyone who could give any informa- 
tio about a Walter Stapleton whose burial 


is registered in Greasley Parish Church, near | 


Nottingham, 8 March, 1781. He died at the 
age of eighty-three. 

Was he in the rebellion of 1745-6? 
marry? if so, whom? 


R. 


ARBOR OF FREMINGTON, CO. 
DEVON. — George Barbor, of Church 
Stilehouse, Fremington, who was b. 22 Nov., 
1755, and d. 26 March, 1817, was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Mary Yeo, dau. 


of the Rev. Beaple Yeo, Rector of Ather- | 


ington; by her, who died March, 1804, he 
had one son, George Acland Barbor, who died 
7 July, 1839, at frankfort-sur-le-Main, un- 
married. 

His second wife was Jane Jeffreys, eldest 
dau. of Gabriel Jeffreys, of Swansea, Esq. 
She died 16 March, 1845, aged 66, at Raw- 
leigh House, in the parish of Pilton, Co. 
Devon, and was bur. at remington, but I 
cannot trace whether she had any issue. 
Some notes I have give a Miss Barbor as 
being married about 1835-6 to a Mr. Taylor, 
but supply no particulars of her parentage, 
and I should be glad if any reader of these 
notes could furnish any. 


H. Firzceratp REYNOLDs. 


ORDON OF TOBAGO (See ante p. 
553).—I add a few more particulars. 


James Gordon of Tobago had a lawsuit with | 


a certain John Gordon (who he was I do not 


know); is there any means of tracing account | 


of lawsuits ? 

James Gordon was in business with a man 
called Mr. Rucker, and he had a clerk called 
Kenneth Todd or Tod. His solicitors in the 
West Indies were Messrs. Alexander Scott 
and J. Crooks. His London solicitors were 
John Todd and Robert Watson, of Old Broad 
Street, London. I have not been able to trace 
the descendants of these firms, who may have 
family documents in their possession. He 
left Mr. Charles Hamilton of Leasawes, 
Tobago, and his brother-in-law, Spencer Mac- 
kay, who died at Richings Lodge, Iver (rented 
from the owner, I think) guardians to his 


Did he | 
What issue, if any? | 


| children. This Mr. Hamilton died soon after 
| old James Gordon. 
| AN ENQUIRING GORDON. 


HOENICIANS IN BRITAIN.—Can any- 

one name any book which deals with the 
| activity and life of the Phoenicians in Corn- 
wall and the West of England? Perhaps 
some novel deals with this in an historical 
way? Did the Phoenicians intermix with 
the Cornish and Devonshire peoples? is the 
question I am following up. I shall esteem 
an answer very much. 


A. G. Doust. 


YLAN ANRIAS AND THE ANDERSON 
FAMILY.—At cliv. 85, I stated that 'the 

Anderson family of Candacraig claimed des- 
cent from one of the sons of Gilleainrias, said 
| to have been the first Celtic Earl of Ross, 
| circa 1160, and I expressed the hope that 
| some of your readers well versed in early 
Scottish genealogy might be able to give in- 
formation showing the connection of the 
Anderson family with Gilleainrias, but so 
far, there has been no response. 
| ‘This clan is known to Highlanders as the 
| Clann Aindreas—the sons of Andrew. The 
surname Anderson means literally the son of 
| Andrew, or, more properly, a son of St. 
| Andrew, as indicated by the cross of St. An- 
(drew, the patron saint of Scotland, in their 
| shield. 
| It has been discovered that in 1342 a per- 
' son described as ‘‘ Andrew’s son John ’”’ was 
| Provost of Lanark, a royal borough of Scot- 
land, and one of its most ancient towns; and 
| in 1395/96 a William Anderson, or Andrew- 
| son, was the Provost of Aberdeen. 

I should be grateful if any of your readers 
| could give me any information regarding 
either of these persons. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


|'QCHUYLER FAMILY.—I should be glad 
if any American readers could give 
|me genealogical data regarding the family 
|of Philip Schuyler, the American revolution- 
|ary general. Had he a great-granddaughter, 
Cornelia Schuyler, who married Alexander 
Anderson, of Huntingdon, Quebec? General 
Schuyler died in 1804, aged seventy-three. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


U PRE.—Information wanted regarding 
the identity and name of wife, the mar- 
riage, and children, also concerning the date 
and place of burial, of the Rev. Michael Du 
Pré, ‘‘ Rector of God’s House,’’ Southamp- 
ton, chaplain to the Forces, brother of the 
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Rev. John (Jean) Du Pré, of Wyke Regis | 


and Weymouth, Dorset, and of the Rev. 
Edward (Edouard) Du Pré, Dean of Jersey. 


A. G. E. 


AGOT’S PARK GOATS.—Bagot’s Park 
in Needwood Forest, Staffs, possesses a 
herd of goats, originally wild, which boast of 
lengthy pedigrees. Several stories are told 
about how these animals came to the Bagots 
—the family crest being a goat. According 
to one story, a herd was brought from Nor- 
mandy at the Conquest; another states that 
the animals were a gift from King John; 
yet a third gives Richard II as the donor. 
Is there any authentic record to explain the 
presence of the goats at Bagot’s Park? Are 
there any other herds to be seen 
country of the same or a similar type? 


H. Askew. 


“WHE BRAVE OLD DUKE OF YORK.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement of 
4 May, 1933 (p. 305), contains the following 
paragraph : 

Frederick, Duke of York, not only marched 
up a very high hill and got himself placed 
on the top of a very high column not yet dis- 
placed by office buildings: he also did work at 
Army reform while he was Commander-in- 
Chief, which earned the gratitude of Welling- 
ton when he came to reap the benefit of it. 

The ‘‘ very high hill ’’ is, of course, the one 
mentioned in the well-known jingle: 

The Brave old Duke of York 

thousand men— 

He marched them up a very high hill, and 

marched them down again, etc. 


he had ten 


What is the genesis of this song? Has 
the march up the hill any existence in fact ? 
Who composed the music? Where is the hill ? 


ASAPH. 


1 E FLEECED CLIENT : ORIGIN 
WANTED.—What is the classical original 
of the client in the hands of lawyers re- 
sembling a sheep with its fleece torn by 
brambles? It looks like Horace, but I can- 
not find it in him. 

M. Keoau. 


OEM WANTED.—Where could I get a copy 
L of a poem entitled, I believe, ‘ Let your 
light shine.” In any case, those words occur 


THOMAS 


in it. Another part was: 
“Rise, be great, the weak lean on your 
strength. 
What if you fail?” 
My impression is that it is by John 
Oxenham. 


A. Watson. 





| LI. 
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Replies. 
KENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD), 
(clxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304, 337, 355). 


I AM now able to fill up some omissions 
in my previous articles at pp. 337 and 355 
and to complete my facts. 
On p. 356, I recorded an omission in Mr. 
Gover’s reference ‘‘ 1558-1579, Caen Wood, 
Vol. 7.’’ The page that should have 


| been cited by him is p. 442 of the seventh 


in the | 


volume of the “ Public Record Office. Lists 


/and Indexes ’’ and it is ‘‘ No. 49’ on that 
page, as follows :— 

(Plaintiff) ‘‘ Wood, John,” (Defendant) 
“Frye, John,’ (Place or subject) ‘* Caen 


Wood,” (County) “‘ Middlesex.” 


Following this up, I found three docu- 
ments in this case, at the Record Office, 
reference ‘‘ U.3. 197/49.’’ They have proved 
to be a suit about the will of John Slan- 
nynge, described by Mr. FReD HITCHIN-KEMP 
ante p. 229. They state that Slannynge died 
in September 1558 possessed of *‘ one wood 


! called Cane Wood,’’ but had lost his title- 





deed. Hence this suit in Chancery. But the 
compiler of Vol. 7 of the ‘‘ Lists and 
Indexes ’’ was not justified in turning ‘‘Cane 
Wood ’’ into ‘“ Caen Wood,’’ no matter how 
correct the latter term may be, and Mz. 
GovER’s reference, therefore, should be 
amended to ‘‘1558. Cane Wood, LI. 
Vol. 7, p. 442.’ As no life exists of ‘‘ John ” 
Rocque, the originator of the mistake 
‘** Ken ’? Wood, some more facts about him 
will be useful. He died on 27 Jan. 1762, and 
Joseph Strutt, in his ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Engravers,’ published in 1785, has 
little to say about him, other than that he 
published an ‘‘ indifferent ’’ view of Wan- 
stead. Rocque’s death is noticed only in the 
London Magazine for January 1762, p. 53, as 
follows: ‘‘27 (Jan.) Mr. John Rocque, 
Chorographer to His Majesty.’’ 

Rocque’s first publications (according to 
the British Museum Catalogue) were plans 
of Hampton Court and of Kensington Palace, 
both in 1736. In the following year, 1737, he 
published a plan, of which I give the full 
title :— 

A Plan of the Gardens and View of ye Build- 
ings of ye Rt. Honble Henry Pelham Esq. at 


| Echa in ye County of Surry. Survey’d & En 


grav’d by J. Rocque 1737. Plan du Jardin & 
Viies des Maisons de Mr. Henry Pelham, 4 


'Echa dans la Conté de Surry a 5 Lieties de 
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Londres tres exactement levé et gravé par J. 
Rocque. 

‘“Reha,’’ of course. was a Frenchman’s 
phonetic rendering of ‘‘Esher.”” No Eng- 
lishman would have written ‘“‘ Echa’’ for 
“Esher,’’ and I suggest that a similar error 
occurred with regard to Cane Wood. Rocque 
forgot how to spell a word he undoubtedly 
had seen in older maps, and wrote ‘‘ Ken ”’ 
as the nearest phonetic rendering. 

The first edition of Rocque’s map of the 
Environs of London, in which the term 
“ Ken ’? Wood appears, was published under 
the following circumstances. They deserve a 
little more attention than they have re- 
ceived. The maps of London were notoriously 
bad at the time, and a better-known pub- 
lisher, John Pine, employed Rocque to sur- 
vey the City for his own projected great new 
map of London, Westminster and South- 
wark. I take the title of this from the 
original, as follows :— 

A Plan of the Cities of London and Westmin- 
ster and borough of Southwark. With the 
contiguous buildings. From an actual survey, 
taken by John Rocque, Land Surveyor, and en- 
graved by John Pine, Bluemantle pursuivant 





warkensis, et universae regionis ad decem fer& 
undique millia passuum, incepta Anno 1741, et 
absoluta Anno 1745 a Johanne Rocquis Topo- 
grapho. An Exact Survey of the Citys of Lon- 
don, Westminster, ye Borough of Southwark 
and the Country near ten miles round, begun 
in 1741 and ended in 1745. By John Rocque, 
Land Surveyor & Engrav’d by Richard Parr. 
Carte topographique des Villes de Londres et 
de Westminster, du Bourg de Southwark et 
de leurs environs, levé trés exactement sur les 
lieux par Jean Rocque en 1741 et finis [sic] 
en 1745. Publié en 1746 selon une Acte de 
Parlement 


This title runs all along the tops of the 
upper sections of the large map. At the bot- 


| tom, to the right, there is a dedication, by 


| Rocque, to Richard Boyle, Earl of Burling- 
| ton, setting out the whole of that noble- 


man’s honours and titles. For the first time 
in any map or other record the terms ‘‘ Ken 


| Wood House ’’ and ‘‘ Ken Wood ”’ appear in 
| the body of the map. 


at Arms, and chief engraver of Seals to his | 


Majesty. This work was begun in March 


|** Remi or 


1737 and published in October 1746, according | 


to Act of Parliament, by John Pine, at the 
Golden Head, against Burlington House, 
Piccadilly and John Tinney, at the Golden 
Lion, Fleet street, London. Where they are 


to be sold. 
There is a life of John Pine in the 
‘D.N.B.’ The great French authority, 


Bénézit, in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire ’’ of engravers, 
ete., notices Pine, though he has no mention 
of Rocque, in spite of the fact that the latter 


published views of Paris, Lyons and St. 
Malo. 
John Pine published separately an 


“Index ’”’ to the streets and places named in 
this map, and stated. in the Preface to the 
“Index.’’ that each of the sections of the 
map itself had been sent round to the owners 
or occupiers of the various houses or places 
described, in order to ensure accuracy. A 
list of his subscribers was also prefixed. As 
“Caen”? or ‘‘ Cane’? Wood did not come 
within the limits of this map, nothing, of 
course, was said about it. In the meantime, 
however, Rocque had been busy on another 
mav, the cause of all this controversy about 
“ Kenwood,”’ and, as the title proves, did not 
succeed in inducing Pine to engrave it. TI set 
out the title in full :— 

Aceurata Descriptio Urbium Londiniensis et 
Westmonasteriensis, necnon Municipii South- 


| 
| 
| 


‘* Richard ”’ Parr is yet another alteration 
for ‘‘ Remigius Parr,’’ of whom there is a 
brief notice in the ‘D.N.B.’ Both Bryan's 
and Bénézit’s Dictionaries of Painters and 
Engravers give accounts of Parr. Bryan 
terms him ‘‘ Remi, or Remigius ’’; Bénézit 
Renugius.’’ Both agree in 
stating that Parr was born at Rochester in 
1723 and that he was still living in 1750. 
Bryan adds that he was “ chiefly employed 
by the booksellers, in portraits, book-plates 
and humorous pictures, “‘ and, in 1737 pub- 
lished a View of London from Westminster 
bridge.”’ 

It is evident from all this that Rocque 
foisted off this second map upon the public 
on the strength of the other and more 
valuable map published by Pine. Clearly, it 
was his own private venture, and that must 
be the reason why the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


| for July 1780, disregarded Rocque and his 


| should relegate ‘‘ Kenwood ”’ 


terminology and wrote of ‘‘ Caen ’’ Wood. 
Again, when chronicling Mansfield’s death, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1793 
said, on p. 285, that he died “ at his seat at 
‘“Cane-wood, near Hampstead, in his 89th 
year.’’? Rocque’s misnomer, ‘‘ Ken,’’ there- 
fore, was not accepted in the eighteenth 
century. 

Some additional references to the place 
to obscurity. 
In the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Eleventh Report Appendix, Part V., a letter 
dated June 3, 1711, from William, Lord 


Berkeley of Stratton, is noted on p. 305 as 
having been written from ‘‘ Cane Wood.’’ 
This, however, is erroneously entered in the 
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Index to this report under ‘‘ Caen Wood ”’ 
and not at all under “ Cane Wood,” as it 
should have been. 

Finally, in 1897, one of ‘ N. and Q.’s 
most scholarly contributors, COLONEL W. F. 
PRIDEAUx, wrote a long and well-informed 
article on ‘ Kentish Town and the King’s 
Printer’ (at 8 S. bi, 282). The printer 
in question was John Bill, who owned Caen 
Wood after the Restoration of 1660 
whose name appears in Blome’s ‘ Britannia, 
published in 1673, on p. 397, as ‘‘ John Bill, 
of Cane-wood Esq.’’ In the course of his 
article COLONEL PRIDEAUx had a great deal to 
say about ‘‘ Cane Wood; or, 


called, Caen Wood.’’ I have verified his 


quotations (which are all supplementary to | 


those set out by me) and now set out the re 
sults, in the order of their dates. 

Report on the MSS. of J. Eliot Hodgkin, 
p. 260. ‘‘ March 1558.’’ John Slannyng, ot 
Hampsteed, gentleman, was presented (by a 
Grand Jury) for (inter alia) *‘ cutting down 
twenty acres of wood in a wood ‘ caulled 
Cayne Wood, two years since.’ ”’ 

Wentworth Papers 1705-1739 (ed. J. J. 


Cartwright) on p. 293, Lord Berkeley of | 


Stratton writes, 29 July 1712, ‘‘ You cannot 
imagine how I enjoy myself at Cane Wood 
after this hurry, and how quiet and pleasant 
it is.”’ 

And on p. 298, writing on 12 Aug. 1712, 
he says:—‘‘ Your lordship will wonder to 
hear I have sold Cane Wood .. . I am still 
at Cane Wood 
Argyll hath bought it under another name.” 

Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(ed. Lord Wharncliffe). In vol. ii, p. 185, 
writing to her daughter, the Countess of 


Bute on 22 Aug. 1749, Lady Mary says, “‘I | 


very well remember Caenwood House and 


cannot wish you in a more agreeable place.”’ | 


Letters of Horace Walpole (ed. Peter 
Cunningham and edition of 1858. Vol. vii.). 
Writing to the Countess of Ossory 7 July 
1780, Walpole states that George Selwyn 
told him that :—‘‘ Lord Mansfield’s house is 
in ashes and that five thousand men were 
marched to Caen Wood—it is true, and that 
one thousand of the Guards are after them.”’ 
Later on, in the letter, Walpole adds, ‘‘ Caen 
Wood is saved; a regiment on march met the 
rioters.’’ 

There is one matter in which we have all 
been misled by the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ In its life of Lord Mansfield, 


the Dictionary asserts that he was created 
Earl Mansfield of 


“Caen Wood” in the 





and | 


as it is now | 


It seems the Duke of | 
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County of Middlesex, on 1 Aug. 1792. This 
is quite wrong. The actual patent at the 
Record Office (Patent Roll, 52 George ILI, 
| Part I) repeatedly terms him ‘‘ Ear! of Mans. 
field in our County of Middlesex,’’ and there 
| is no mention in it of ‘‘ Caen Wood.’’ Again, 
| the modern editions of Reresby’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
commit the same error by making Reresby 
| speak of ‘“‘ Caen Wood ’’ in 1661, and thus 
misled me (ante p. 537). The first edition 
(very rare now), published in 1734, makes him 
say ‘‘ Cane-Wood ”’ and Reresby’s own MS., 
which is very clearly written, and is now in 
the British Museum (Add. MSS. 29940-41) 
corroborates the first edition. 


J. G. Muppiman. 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY _ (clxiy, 
572).—Replying to the query by Man- 
CUNIAN as to the person responsible for first 
mooting the idea of the Saturday half-holi- 
day, I should like 'to place on record that 
the present privilege and benefits of the half- 
holiday is primarily due to the work of the 
Early Closing Association. In 1857 this 
Association went to the then Home Secre- 
tary, Sir George Grey, to get the dockyards 
| and Government offices closed; to the Lord 
| Mayor to get’ the City houses closed ; it held 
meetings everywhere, and the best-known and 
| most influential men of the day supported 
| the movement. There were ‘two thousand 
people at one meeting at the Guildhall. In 
1860 the grand institution of the Saturday 
Half-Holiday was partly won both for the 
wholesale and retail. On July 9, 1861, there 
appeared in The Times a list of three hun- 
| dred titled ladies who pledged themselves not 
| only not to shop after two o’clock on Satur- 
| days, but only to support the firms who closed 
| at that time. At the meeting which we held 
| at the Exeter Hall on June 30, 1861, a meet- 
| ing of West End drapers, we had the usual 
| feeble promise: ‘‘ If all the others close, I 
will close ’’—the kind of excuse which exists 
at the present time in any voluntary early 
| closing arrangements. Two men had _ the 
courage to do otherwise — James Shoolbred 
and John Marshall. They said they would 
close at two o’clock on Saturdays whether the 
others did or not, and the battle was won. 
John Marshall not only gave his-consent to 
close at two o’clock ; he gave as well his cheque 
for £50, a large sum for a subscription in 
those days. 
Just about that time there was a great 
revival of the Volunteer movement, and 
| throughout the country there was a fear that 
' Napoleon III was going to raid England. 
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Volunteers sprang up in all parts, and Lon- 
don, as usual, was well to the front. West 
End firms’ assistants at that time were par- 
ticularly patriotic—as assistants are to-day— 
and there existed a great desire on the part 
of large firms to form their own companies. 
It was pointed out, however, that men must 
have time to drili. After a great struggle, 
in which the Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord 
Elcho (afterwards the Earl of Wemyss) took 
a prominent part, the Association was able 
to win the two o’clock closing on Saturday 
and gain for all time the priceless and in- 
estimable boon of the half-holiday. 


WALTER Rose, 
Secretary. 


Early Closing Association, 
34-40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


No doubt Mancunran is thinking of 
William Marsden, who was born in 1820. 
It may interest him to know that Marsden 
was buried in St. John’s Churchyard, at the 
end of St. John Street, Manchester, and that 
when the church was demolished two years 
ago and the churchyard turned into a recrea- 
tion ground, a common stone was erected to 
the memory of all buried there. Amongst the 
one or two specially mentioned, Marsden’s 
name appears. Of further interest to Man- 
cunians is the tablet which can be seen in 
the Y.M.C.A. board room, which reads as | 
follows : 


In memory of William Marsden who presided 
over the committee which obtained for Man- | 
chester in 1843 the Saturday Half Holiday. | 
He died May 1848, aged 28 years. In affec- 
timate remembr(a)nce of his private worth 
and in commemoration of the cause in which | 
he felt so deep an interest, this monument is | 
raised by the contributions of those who have | 
been benefited by his efforts. Cast thy Bread | 
upon the waters for thou shalt find it after | 
many days. 


It was, I believe, after the stones were re- 
moved from the churchyard that the tablet 
was placed in its present position. 


LALLY. 


St. John’s Church, off Deansgate, Man- 
chester, was taken down in 1931 and a mem- 
orial cross erected in the open space which 
has been made. On one side of the base of 
the cross is this inscription : 


William Marsden 
who originated the 
Saturday Half Holiday 
was buried in this 
churchyard. 


A. W. Bovyp. 


| pAuL JODRELL (clxiv. 263, 358). — 
Burke’s ‘Peerage and _ Baronetage’ 
| (1855) shows that Paul Jodrell of Duffield, 
| Clerk of the House of Commons, married 
| Jane Rolles of Lewknor, Oxon, (she d. 1728. 
|‘ Hist. Reg.’) Mrs. VeRRILL’s second ex- 
| tract refers to him and to his son’s marriage 
}in 1712. The result of this union was Paul, 
| Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales, who 
| was born in 1713 and married Elizabeth 
Warner. Their eldest son, Richard Paul 
(vide the ‘ D.N.B.’) born in 1745, married 
Vertue Hase in 1772. He was “ of Lewk- 
nor,’’ where Paul the Clerk was buried and 
commemorated by a monument with a long 
inscription. 

Through his mother, Vertue Jodrell, Rich- 
and Paul ‘the younger became the second 
holder of the baronetcy conferred on Sir John 
Lombe (son of John Hase). There is a pedi- 
gree of the Cheshire family in Ormerod’s 
‘ Cheshire’ (iii. 382) which has a note that 
Jodrell, the clerk, was descended from a 
Thomas Jodrell, temp. Richard II; but none 
of the descendants of this Thomas is given. 

As to the Clerk’s service; he was present 
in the House as Clerk on 26 Dec., 1688 (Com- 
mons’ Journal). His (reversionary) patent 


| was dated 10 April, 1679, and he appar- 


ently entered on enjoyment of the office 


| in 1684 (Hatsell, ii. 263; ‘N. and Q.’ 3S. 


ili., 436), and held it by real and continuous 
service until 1726, forty-two years. John 
Hatsell was Clerk of the House for fifty-four 
years, 1768 to 1820, but from 1797 he merely 
drew the very valuable emoluments and served 


| by deputy. 


J. V. Kitrto. 


[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (celxiii. 
passim ; clxiv. 53, 87, 106, 158, 195, 375). 
—Brilliana. Name borne by the wife of Sir 


| Robert Harley, a daughter of Edward, Lord 


| Conway. 


This lady, whose letters were pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, defended her 
husband’s Castle, Brampton Bryan, Here- 
fordshire, against the Royalists, 1644, and 
died during the siege. 

Sage, Neelie and Mariamne.—These names 
were borne by three girls, unrelated to one 
another, whom I knew in my childhood. Each 


| was a family name, the two first being called 


after their respective mothers; the elder Sage 
was before marriage a Peregrine. 

At school I met an Armatrude. 

Fiducia. In Ockley Church, Surrey, on a 
pavement memorial slab, now set upright 
against the interior of the west wall of the 
tower, the inscription records the death of 
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Fiducia, daughter of John Lee of 
towe,’’ Sussex, and wife of John Steere, of 


Ockley. The lady died in or about 1697. The: 


Steeres were a well-known yeoman family of 
this parish. 

Fermian, Firmian or Firmin: a name 
derived, if my memory is not at fault, from a 
saint of northern France. In the Norfolk 
family of Neve or Le Neve the name first 
appears, according to records, in ‘the person 
of Fermian Le Neve of Mattishall and Ring- 
land, who died in 1601, an ancestor of Peter 
Le Neve, Norroy King at Arms. A son and 
grandson bore the name. It has been re- 
vived among his descendants in the family of 


Le Neve Foster, and (I have been told) in | 
the Neves of Kent, who trace in Fermian a | 


common ancestor. Joan PARKEs. 


A few weeks ago died Mr. Alphabet Ayres, 


licensee of the King’s Head Hotel, Prest- | 


wood, Bucks. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


NAMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS 
(clxiv. 9, 105, 178, 214, 304).—Mr. HeEr- 
BERT ROBINSON will have to go back much 


“ Plas- | 


This Society was founded in 1755 “To 
, cogetate and debate upon the principal events 
of the week.’’ 

On Jan. 1, 1871, the Club was transferred 
to the Barley Mow in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
| Street, E.C., where the old hall in which the 
| debates took place can still be seen in its 
| original condition. 

A tablet on the street wall commemorates 
the names of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, John Wilkes, Lord Macaulay, 
Charles Dickens, Charles Bradlaugh, Sir 
Edward Clark, T. P. O’Connor. 

As far as can be found out, the club does 
not now meet. 

H. P. Howett WItt1ams. 


| There is a long account of the ‘‘Cogers’ Dis- 
| cussion Hall,’’ and the ‘‘ Cogers’ Club,”’ with 
| an illustration of a meeting, in Thornbury’s 
| ‘Old and New London,’ vol. i., pp. 124, 
| 125. 

| The name ‘‘ Coger ”’ is not connected with 
| ‘‘ codger,’’ but with cogitare. The club was 
| founded in 1755 by Daniel Mason. Wilkes 
was a leading spirit there. 


Epwarp J. G. Foksr. 


further than thirty years ago for the spread | 


of the fashion of giving names to small sub- | 
urban villas. The practice was familiar half | 


a century ago, and long before the Great War 
it had become exceedingly common. It took a 
great essor when, many years ago. specula- 
tive builders sought to add to the attraction 
of their rows of semi-detached and terrace 
houses by giving them names of their own 
choice. These names were, and are, common- 
place and destitute of local appropriateness— 
** Clovelly,’’ ‘‘ Kenilworth,’’ ‘“ Chatsworth, ’ 
and such-like banalities, which left no choice 
to the residents because, as a rule, they were 
inscribed in more or less permanent letters on 
the fan-lights. | Owners and occupants of 
larger houses, standing in their own 
grounds,’’ as the phrase is, are more inde- 
pendent. Within a few yards of me is one 
which has had four names in less than fifty 
years, and another that has had three in a 
dozen years. 


“e 


J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


THE COGERS’ CLUB IN 
STREET (celxiv. 373).—‘ The History 
of Ye Antient Society of Cogers, 1755-1903 ’ 
was published in 1904. I have a note that 
the Society left Fleet Street in 1924, and were 
to assemble at the Dyers’ Arms in Cannon 
Street for the first time on 1 March. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


FLEET | 


“ TILIOLI”’ (clxiv. 373).—Migne (‘ Lexi- 


con Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis ’) 
gives : 
Filiolus. (1) Parvulus filius quem de 


sacro fonte levamus: filleul, Dicitur etiam 
filius spiritualis, filius de fonte [etc. ]. 
(2) Filius fratris: neveu. 
Filiola. (1) Filia spiritualis ob suscepti- 
onem e sacro fonte baptismatis: filleule. 
(2) Operimentum sacri calicis tempore 
Missae: palle (olim Tolosanis, filleule). 
This second meaning of ‘‘ goddaughter ”’ is 
a curiosity ! 





Epwarp J. G. Fors. 


ILTON’S HOUSE IN PETTY FRANCE 

(clxiv. 335, 374).—Further detailed in- 

formation will be found in Hare’s ‘ Walks in 

London ’ (1878), vol. ii., p. 402. The house 

was no. 19, and was pulled down in 1877 
(‘‘without a voice being raised to save it.’’) 
Epwarp J. G. Fors:. 


APAL COLOURS (clxiv. 190). — The 
Stamford Mercury for 24 Mar., 1933, re- 
printed the following from its files of 1740: 
Genoa.—Some English ships arrived at this 
Port, in order to avoid being taken by the 
Spaniards, put out Papal Colours, and by that 
| stratagem passed safely within sight of their 


| Privateer. 
A. L. Cox. 
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nolbal OF TOBAGO (clxiv. 353, 094, 
407).—In Lowndes’ London Directory for 
1788, two Mackays are given as resident in 
Piccadilly: William and Son, oilmen, 176, 
and James, upholder, 171. 

B. J. L. 


pre THE GIANT KILLER (clxiv. 301). 
—The following commencement of these 
lines may assist in obtaining those of the 
second verse, which are enquired for: 


fee, Fo, Fum, 1 smell the blood 
Englishman, 





of an 


Whether he be alive, or whether he be dead, | 


I'll grind this bones to make my bread. 
‘Strange Survivals,’ Baring Gould, 1892, 
p. 241. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


MALBISE: DE MALTEBYS (clxiii. 297, 
337, 483). — From England I have re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman who kindly 
copied the reference given at clxiii. 297 and 
referred to at ibid. p. 337 by A. E. S., with 
the request that I make a correction to this 
note. His original copy reads: ‘“ 1316. 


Malebise John (Johan Malbys de Malebys) | 


Knight of the shire,’’ etc. 


May I express our regrets that unknow- | 
ingly the name was altered in the typing | 


to Maltebys. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


GTOCKTON THEATRE (clxiv. 553). — I | 


have a copy of the ‘ Condensed History 


of Stockton-on-Tees,’ edited by M. Heavisides, | 


published in 1917, which says: 


About the beginning of 1776, a barn in the 
reen Dragon yard was converted into a 
theatre an 
pany of comedians. 

H. Askew. 


()UERIES ABOUT SAMPLERS (clxiv. 
301, 341).—Riddles were also worked on 
samplers. My scrap-book furnishes the fol- 
lowing example, worked in 1747: 


The very first and selfsame day 
That I received my life 

I married was unto a man 
And so became his wife: 

And so continued many years 
And many Children had 

Which was a comfort unto me 
And made their father glad 


Then died before I was’ born 
Which was a wonder most: 
Before my mother brought me _ forth 
I yielded up the ghost. 
The answer is ‘‘ Eve.’’ 

H. AsKeEw. 
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The Library. 
Literature and Pulpit in Mediaeval Eng- 
land. By G. R. Owst. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £1 10s. net). 
SOME seven years ago, at cli. 43, we re- 
viewed Dr. Owst’s ‘ Preaching in Medi- 
aeval England,’ not altogther without criti- 
cism, but with recognition of the fact that 
the students of history and literature were 
being conducted into a field hitherto largely 
unexplored. Knowledge of it would certainly 
add much to our chances of a true under- 
standing of mediaeval life, and would prob- 
ably lead to modifications of many current 
ideas on the subject. Towards the end of the 
interval between ‘that book and the one now 
before us, has appeared Professor R. W. 
Chambers’s important essay ‘ On the Contin- 
uity of English Prose from Alfred to More 
and his School,’ lighting up the same half 
| forgotten tract of life and thought from 
| another angle. It would not be easy to exag. 
| gerate the importance of these two studies, 
and in what the importance consists is widely 
| opened out to us by Dr. Owst’s new book. 
In workmanship and readableness, as well 
as in grasp and insight, we find him advanced 
| much beyond what we found him in his 
former work. He has entered into fuller pos- 
session of his territory ; he knows its inhabi- 
tants, one feels, much better ; he brings strong 
| independent testimony in support of Pro- 
fessor Chambers’s contention of the contin- 
uity of intellectual life and of literature 
| through the Middle Ages; and he sees and 
makes clear the connection between the ideas 
| and judgments and temper of mind fostered 
| by ‘the preaching of the mediaeval Church 
| and the later views of the Puritans: 
| Amid a good deal that will have to be taken 
account of in future study of mediaeval liter- 
ature, the most striking point perhaps is the 
| demonstration that the often-extolled ‘‘ orig- 
inality ’’ of Wyclif and of Langland in their 
| denunciation of abuses and challenge to evil 
in the great, is simply a mistake. Denunci- 
| ation of evil in high and low, in churchman 
and lay-folk, was a commonplace of mediaeval 
| preaching; and Piers Plowman does but 
| gather up what every one was having dinned 
| into his ears. By this new examination of 
| what remains to us of the actual teaching 
| given to the people the mediaeval Church 
| stands greatly to gain. She declared unwav- 
| eringly the equality of all men before God; 
| she boldly vindicated the oppressed, and bore 
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witness against the aggressor; one can feel 
behind her preaching all the force of genuine 
conviction that this world passes away and 
that every human soul has to face eternity ; 


and one can trace back directly to her, and | 
see her fostering and enlarging, conceptions | ve ; 
| dom, that mass and stuff of traditional idea, 


of social justice which it has been usual to 
refer to later times and to political theory 
and agitation. Again, we are here enabled 
to perceive that seventeenth-century Puritan- 
ism was no sudden development of that age, 
but the manifestation—externally novel and 
reacting to the thought of the day—of a tradi- 
tion that had been handed on, strong and 
familiar, from generation to generation 
within the Church herself. 

As before, John Bromyard, the Dominican 
friar, opponent of the Lollards, with his 
Summa Predicantium, holds the place of pro- 
tagonist. But John Waldeby, Nicole Bozon 
and Thomas Brunton, Bishop of Rochester, 
likewise play considerable parts. Their ser- 
mons and the sermons of others whom we en- 
counter show us the Church at her true busi- 
ness, seeking to mould the lives of men. She 
therein comes down close to their daily con- 
cerns, to sport and story-telling as well as 
to toil and the troubles of life; and in what 
she uses to attract attention, to enlist sym- 
pathy, or to awaken fear or hope we may 
trace what really occupied men’s minds; not 
forgetting that, whatever the modern student 
of literature may think of sermons, the ser- 
mon as such was, in mediaeval ‘times, matter 
of genuine interest, of the very stuff of life. 
The use preachers made of proverbs and anec- 
dotes and of little sketches of everyday life 
by way of illustration to drive home their 
teaching, is shown first under its ‘‘ Linguistic 
and Realistic’’ aspect, and in this chapter 
we would call particular attention to what 
Dr. Owst has to say on the attitude of Eng- 
lish homilists towards art. In the next, 
under ‘ Scripture and Allegory,’ what will 
perhaps arrest the general reader most is the 
evidence of strong influence from the 
methods and conceptions of mediaeval piety 
upon Bunyan in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
After a chapter entitled ‘ The Heavenly 
Host,’ dealing with the preachers’ doctrine 
concerning the saints (and including, again, 
some useful pages on the Church’s attitude 
towards art) we come ‘to the four chapters 
which may be described as the core of the 
book: that on the Sermon Exempla, and the 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 
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three on the preaching of Satire and Com- 
plaint. In these are shown not only the care- 
ful ingenious adjustment of a variety ot 


| means to the ends of the homilist, but like- 


wise in process of creation that body of 
thought, imagery, criticism, proverbial wis- 


which forms the great substantial warp of 
our literature, upon which Chaucer and 
Spenser and Shakespeare did but ‘throw the 
woof. In ‘Sermon and Drama’ we are. 
pointed more definitely towards Shakespeare 
by study of the relation between preaching 
and the mystery-plays; and the concluding 
chapter, ‘A Literary Echo of the Social 
Gospel ’ (perhaps the most suggestive of all) 
rounds out so far as may be what has been 
indicated earlier concerning the relation of 
the background of thought and belief repre- 
sented by sermons to individual literary 
works. Seen in this aspect, for instance, Dr. 
Owst shows us the ‘‘ baffling vital obscurity ”” 
which scholars have found in ‘ Hamlet’ re- 
ducing itself to a simple, ancient theme—the 
theme that ‘‘ has haunted us through alf 
these pages—the hideous consequences of sin 
in human affairs.’’ And when we come to 
this pronouncement after having filled our 
mind with the faiths and fears and ideals 
in which the common mind had been steeped 
for so many generations under the guidance 
of the mediaeval preacher, we feel little doubt 
that Dr. Owst is right. 
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